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SUGGESTION AND SUGGESTIBILITY 



ROBERT H. GAULT 
Northwestern University 



The words "suggestion" and "suggestibility" are the play- 
things of the tyro. He flourishes them as the key to most of the 
situations presented by human behavior as exhibited in crowds, 
mobs, and audiences. The reactions of one to another, as those of 
salesman and purchaser also, are often "explained" by the applica- 
tion of one or the other of these words. 

In this article we (i) discuss two definitions of suggestion and 
suggestibility, and (2) describe the conditions that affect both. 
This should enable us (3) to understand the limitations of suggestion 
and suggestibility as means of arriving at large social unities. 

Titchener defines suggestion as "any stimulus, external or 
internal, accompanied or unaccompanied by consciousness, which 
touches off a determining tendency." 1 For example, in the simple 
reaction experiment the instruction to react on a given signal sets 
off a determining tendency which releases the reaction movement. 
What made the reactor ready to accept instruction? What 
brought him into the laboratory? What brought him to the 
university? What brought him to seek an education in any 
university ? In each case a previous suggestion. The reaction to 
this train of previous suggestion, each in its turn, has developed a 
complex disposition because of which the reaction is made as a 
matter of course, once the stimulus is presented. 

This definition makes suggestion no different from a command 
or a sensory stimulus. To understand the response to a command 
or a sensory stimulus we must assume that a tendency or a dis- 
position has already been prepared which is of such a nature that 
it may be touched off by the appropriate word, gesture, or other 
stimulus. We would not command an ox to attend to the demon- 
stration of a geometrical proposition because we assume that the 

1 A Text-Book of Psychology (New York, iqio), p. 450. 
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animal has no disposition favorable to such a reaction. Nor is 
suggestion in this case different from any stimulus in the technical 
sense. A certain visual impression awakens the train of processes 
which ends in the emotion of fear. But the visual stimulus occa- 
sioned by the presence of a serpent, e.g., could have no relation 
to fear were there not already a determining tendency to be touched 
off by it. It is difficult to conceive of any reaction that is not a 
response to a suggestion according to this definition. 

Again we have suggestion defined by Bunnermann, not as an 
external condition or stimulus, but as a mental state of expectancy 
or emotional disturbance: as an unusual working of the function 
of interpretation due to expectancy or emotional disturbance. 1 

If we accept the view that expectancy is a state both of mental 
and physiological readiness or preparedness for response— more or 
less definite response according as attention is more or less sharply 
focused in a particular direction — then this definition confuses 
suggestion in Titchener's sense with the "determining tendency." 
But Titchener's "tendency" is as substantial as human nature. 
Bunnermann's, on the other hand, is temporary. It is as fleeting 
as any emotion or state of expectancy. Titchener emphasizes 
the usualness of suggestion and response; Bunnermann describes 
it as "unusual." 

Nearly all definitions of suggestion now in vogue closely approxi- 
mate one or the other of the foregoing. There is, moreover, the 
intolerable popular definition of suggestion as the transmission of a 
conviction or an idea from one person to another. 

An adequate treatment of suggestion and suggestibility must 
recognize the functioning of the stimulus and the more or less 
stable dispositions or tendencies of human nature. Nothing is 
gained by overlapping the command and other methods of obtain- 
ing response in the behavior of others. It should recognize sug- 
gestibility as a condition of readiness to respond to suggestion: as 
usual and normal, not as unusual and abnormal; as sharpened 
temporarily by fleeting expectation and by emotional disturbances. 
But suggestibility is not a wholly temporary emotional condition. 
On the other hand, a stable background of dispositions or com- 

X G. Bunnermann, "Ueber psychogene Schmerzen," Monatschr. filr Psychiat. W. 
New., XXXIV (1913), 142-71- 
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plexes in our organization accounts for a certain degree of constancy 
in our readiness to accept suggestion. The sensitiveness of this 
background and its freedom from inhibitions determines our degree 
of suggestibility. 

We will think of suggestion, then, not as a direct appeal such 
as a command issued by one person to another, nor as a sensory 
stimulus other than a command which immediately awakens a 
reflex motor response or a mental reaction, but as an indirect 
appeal which awakens a determining tendency in such a way 
that the subject has more the sense of acting on his own initiative 
than of responding to external influence. He appears to be acting 
on his own initiative because, as in the hypnotic state, there is a 
degree of dissociation between the tendency or disposition that is 
then active and others that would ordinarily hold its activity in 
check. It is not meant to be implied that in response to suggestion 
one is altogether passive. Indeed, in one aspect, active expectancy 
and desire is a determining tendency such as we have in mind. 

Suggestibility is understood, therefore, as that condition of 
the organism in which one or another determining tendency or 
disposition may express itself with relative freedom. In extreme 
suggestibility this freedom of expression is most marked. It is 
untrammeled by the inhibitions that normally control. The 
active disposition or tendency has been, partially, at least, disso- 
ciated from others, to use a phrase that is current among students 
of the abnormal mind. In other words, it functions at least in a 
considerable degree of independence of the whole system of disposi- 
tions that make up the personality. This is the point of view that 
is represented by Sidis. 1 "Abnormal suggestibility is a disaggre- 
gation of consciousness, a slit, a scar, produced in the mind, a crack 
that may extend wider and deeper, ending at last in the total 
disjunction of the waking, guiding, controlling consciousness from 
the reflex consciousness; from the rest of the stream of life." In 
normal suggestibility 

the lesion effected in the body of consciousness is superficial, transitory, 
fleeting. In abnormal suggestibility, on the contrary, the slit is deep and last- 
ing — it is a severe gash. In both cases, however, we have a removal, a disso- 
ciation of the waking from the subwaking, reflex consciousness, and suggestion 

The Psychology of Suggestion, pp. 88, 89. 
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is effected only through the latter. It is the subwaking, the reflex, not the 
waking, the controlling consciousness that is suggestible. Suggestibility is 

the attribute, the very essence of the subwaking, reflex consciousness 

Suggestibility varies as the degree of disaggregation, and inversely as the 
unification of consciousness. 

If this is the correct view of the case we are prepared to under- 
stand that there are two large types of background for suggesti- 
bility. One is in our natural, the other in our acquired, dispositions. 

There is our superstitious nature which is never quite held in 
leash by our scientific and professional habits. Signs and portents, 
shadows in the moonlight, etc., affect our attitudes and our behavior 
more than we are often willing to acknowledge, and bring into the 
foreground of consciousness images and fears with their appropriate 
reactions which appear to the observer, in view of the occasioning 
shadow or what not, to be very far-fetched. They produce their 
effects by reason of the existence in the organism of a disposition 
fostered in us by years of wondering at phenomena which we are 
unable to understand. This disposition is never fully integrated 
with our acquisitions; it is always more or less dissociated from 
those dispositions that would control it, and it is, therefore, so to 
speak, upon a hair trigger and ready to be touched off upon slight 
provocation. 

Rarely has suggestibility, resting upon this background of 
superstition-disposition, been so well illustrated on a large scale as 
in the witchcraft craze. Stoll, 1 commenting on the atrocious witch 
trial at Zug, Switzerland, in 1737, shows how completely even some 
learned judges of the time suffered a dissociation between their, 
superstition complex and other complexes, which we usually think 
of as exercising control or restraint. They were under the spell 
of the universal witchcraft belief of the times. They did not 
recognize how perfectly the accounts that the accused gave of 
themselves tallied with the circumstances. One of them, Kathri 
Gilli, had a small bag of white powder. Her accuser declared it was 
a poison for the destruction of cattle. She explained that it was 
oat flour, showed that it had no ill effect upon a dog when a portion 
was fed to him, and she offered to prove it harmless by partaking 

1 Suggestion und Hypnotismus, Zweite Auflage, p. 416. 
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of it herself. Nevertheless the witchcraft idea so obsessed the mind 
of the court that Kathri was found guilty and sentenced to the rack. 

A similar illustration is found in the great Kentucky religious 
revival of 1 799-1 800. 1 The same disposition-complex to stand in 
wonderment and awe before what is not understood and the natural 
disposition to seek alliance with a real or imagined stronger power 
in times of uncertainty or imagined distress compose the sensitive 
background which needs but to be touched to make it respond in 
the form of religious frenzy. 

Again, it is the native disposition to follow after the strong, 
or those who show evidence of strength, that makes us peculiarly 
susceptible to the men and women of prestige, whether their prestige 
is due to social or economic, or professional position; to physical 
or mental qualities for leadership, or what not. The reports con- 
cerning testimony offered by children show how fatally the replies 
of the young are determined by the character of the questions that 
are put to them in court. Note, for example, a very striking case 
in Belgium in 1910: three little girls, aged nine and ten, had been 
playing by the roadside. In the evening they separated; two 
who were sisters went together to their home and the third set off 
in a different direction to her home. The next morning this girl 
was found by the roadside, murdered. The two sisters were 
awakened and asked of the whereabouts of their companion of the 
day before. They replied, "We do not know." Nevertheless 
the detectives in the case succeeded in putting into their mouths 
the statement that they had seen a stranger on the previous day, 
a man who stopped to speak with them. He wore a black mustache 
a slouch hat, and black clothing. Such a man was then arrested 
and brought to trial. There was additional incriminating testi- 
mony by the two sisters: questions and answers aggregated 
hundreds of pages in typewritten form. The defense sought and 
obtained permission to try an experiment in testimony. He 
brought a group of school children into the courtroom and plied 
them with questions concerning the man who, on that morning, 
had crossed their school yard and engaged their teacher in conversa- 
tion at the door of the school. The children's answers built up a 

1 McMaster, History of the People of the United States, II, 578-82. 
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detailed account of the appearance of the man, even to his necktie, 
and they spoke of their teacher's agitation when the stranger had 
gone. As a matter of fact no stranger had been seen on the school 
premises on that day. The questioner had been able to play upon 
their sensitive complexes and to stimulate spontaneous expression. 
The whole performance illustrates the play of suggestion upon a 
suggestible make-up. 1 

Children have not the advantage of acquired disposition, the 
results of experience, to hold in check their tendency to ally them- 
selves with the apparently strong, and consequently they give 
assent whereas they would otherwise withhold it. The effect would 
be the same if these experiences had in fact been acquired but had 
been dissociated from more primitive tendencies. 

The race and sex factors as determinants of the degree of sug- 
gestibility may very easily be overdone. It is true, as Ross says, 2 
that the American Indian, far from being a thoroughly impassive 
creature, is extremely susceptible to suggestive influences. He 
cites the instance of the ghost-dance religion that spread among 
the Indians from 1889 to 1892, and took possession of probably 
sixty thousand souls. The central features of this phenomenon 
were a sacred dance and hypnotizing operations upon the dancers 
who had begun to show signs of ecstasy. "They kept up dancing 
until fully one hundred persons were lying unconscious. They 
then stopped and seated themselves in a circle, and as each one 
recovered from his trance, he was brought to the center of the ring 
to relate his experience." 

This is a case in which a superstitious disposition, or a crude 
religious nature, unhindered by the checks that prevail among most 
cultured people, has been able to express itself freely. It is probable 
that a member of any other race, brought up from infancy in an 
American-Indian environment, would behave in like fashion. 

The often-quoted data from Starbuck 3 to the effect that women 
are much more susceptible than men to religious influence; that 

'See Varendonc, "Les temoinages d'enfants dans un proces retentissant," 
Arch, de Psychol., XI (1911), 129, 171. 

2 Social Psychology, p. 14. See also the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, p. 917. 

3 American Journal of Psychology, VIII, 271. 
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in religious revivals "men display more friction against surround- 
ings, more difficulty with points of belief, more doubt arising from 
educational influences, more readiness to question traditional 
beliefs and customs, more pronounced tendency to resist convic- 
tion, to pray, to call on God, to lose sleep and appetite" lend further 
support to the principle stated above — that suggestibility is to be 
explained on the ground of the degree of dissociation of a complex 
disposition, or system-complex from controlling dispositions. 
Practically such a dissociation is illustrated in the suggestibility 
of woman. Compared with man she has been in relative isolation 
from the affairs of practical life outside the home. Outside that 
sphere she has not acquired the disposition, therefore, to examine 
narrowly before judging or acting. She does not possess those 
complexes, normal among active men in contact with the world, 
which express themselves in the control that characterizes the 
conservative. As Ross says, 1 

They are, in a sense, a social class shut out from many of the bracing and 
individualizing experiences that come to men. "Nowhere in the world," 
declares Thomas, 2 "do women as a class lead a perfectly free intellectual life 
in common with the men of the group like the modern revolutionary party in 
Russia."- Hence woman is by no means synonymous with human female. 
Almost everywhere propriety and conventionality press more mercilessly on 
woman than on man, thereby lessening her freedom and range of choice and 
dwarfing her will. Individuality develops through practice in choosing. If 
women are mobbish, it is largely for the same reason that monks, soldiers, 
peasants, moujiks, and other rigidly regulated types are mobbish. Much of 
woman's exaggerated impressionability disappears once she enjoys equal 
access with men to such individualizing influences as higher education, travel, 
self -direction, professional pursuits, participation in intellectual and public fife. 

As women mingle more and more freely in the life outside of 
the home they will gradually build up those complexes which in 
time will undoubtedly place them on the same level with men in 
point of suggestibility. 

Iago's deft handling of Othello when he and his master were 
left alone after Desdemona had intervened with her husband, 
Othello, in Cassio's behalf is an excellent instance of a suggestion 

1 Social Psychology, p. 17. 

2 Sex and Society, p. 311. 
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tapping a native suspicious disposition that had been aroused by 
events immediately preceding: 

lago: My noble lord, — 

Othello: What dost thou say, lago ? 

lago: Did Michael Cassio, when you woo'd my lady, know of your love? 

Othello: He did, from first to last: why dost thou ask ? 

lago: But for a satisfaction of my thought; 

No further harm. 
Othello: Why of thy thought, lago ? 
lago: I did not think he had been acquainted with her. 
Othello: 0, yes, and went between us very oft. 
lago: Indeed! 
Othello: Indeed! Ay, indeed; discern'st thou aught in that ? 

Is he not honest ? 
lago: Honest, my lord ? 

Othello: Honest, ay, honest. 

lago: My lord, for aught I know. 
Othello: What dost thou think ? 
lago: Think, my lord! 

Othello: Think, my lord! 

By heaven, he echoes me 

As if there were some monster in his thought 

Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean something; 

I heard thee say but now, thou likst not that, 

When Cassio left my wife: What didst not like ? 

And when I told thee how he was in my counsel 

In my whole course of wooing, thou criedst, "Indeed!" 

And didst contract and purse thy brows together, 

As if thou hadst shut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit: If thou dost love me, 

Show me thy thought. 
lago: My lord, you know I love you. 
Othello: I think thou dost. 

And for I know thou'rt full of love and honesty 

And weigh'st thy words before thou givest them breath, 

Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more: 

For such things in a false disloyal knave 

Are tricks of custom; but in a man that's just 

They're close dilations working from the heart, 

That passion cannot rule. 
lago: For Michael Cassio 

I dare be sworn I think that he is honest. 
Othello: I think so too. 
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I ago: Men should be what they seem; 

Or those that be not, would they might seem none! 
Othello: Certain, men should be what they seem. 
Iago: Why then I think Cassio's an honest man. 

Nay, yet there's more in this; 

I prithee, speak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou dost ruminate, and give thy worst of thoughts 

The words of words. 

It is by no means wholly the native disposition which deter- 
mines the degree and direction of suggestibility when it is partially 
or entirely dissociated from controlling complexes. The acquired 
disposition or the product of education is potent also. You seat 
yourself before a bank of electric lamps and place your fingers upon 
a coiled wire which is apparently in circuit with the lamps, and 
when these are lighted the coil will seem to the unsuspecting 
observer to grow warm, even though a secret switch beneath the 
table may be so thrown as to allow the current to pass only through 
the lamps and not through the coil. Here is a suggestion that 
indirectly produces a thermal sensation. But the subject could 
not have been suggestible in this respect had he not acquired a 
certain disposition (an electricity-complex, we may say) in the 
course of his experience up to that time with electric currents and 
hot wires. Likewise, the professional disposition or complex of 
the physician renders him suggestible in the face of situations that 
leave the carpenter untouched. The physician, for example, 
responds with enthusiasm to a movement for paving the streets 
because it ' ' suggests ' ' to him what never occurred to the proposers — 
the improvement of sanitary conditions. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the hysterical condition in 
which, if we may trust the most approved theories, a pronounced 
dissociation has occurred among the higher centers for control by 
reason of which the individual so afflicted responds more or less 
readily to a suggestion, depending upon the completeness of disso- 
ciation or isolation of the complex stimulated. Suffice it to say 
that those who suffer from the hysterical constitution are especially 
suggestible. 

Evidently if we have correctly analyzed the concepts of sugges- 
tion and suggestibility, the possibility of successfully employing 
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these means alone to build up large social unities is limited by three 
factors: (i) racial and other native differences, (2) prejudices due 
to social and economic position, (3) inequalities in education and 
want of uniform experience among sections of the population. 

Wherever there is a group of people with so much in common 
that they constitute a crowd, a mob, an audience, the readers of a 
particular periodical or the disciples of a particular ism, there is 
opportunity for a fairly wide-sweeping interplay of suggestion and 
suggestibility. As the means and frequency of communication 
among men increases, and as localism becomes swallowed up in 
nationalism and more, we should expect an increase in the waves of 
suggestive phenomena were there no counterbalancing factor. 
Such a factor is provided, however, more and more generously 
as the years come and go, in our institutions for higher learning, 
in industry and commerce, in as far as they cultivate a disposition 
to seek first-hand data and weigh the evidence. 



